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ABSTRACT . j . i. 

Part of an eight -module, gra^nate levej, r 
competency- based curriculum to prepare specialists in vocational 
education cur;ciculum, this module provides information and 
experiences to enable the curri<::ulum specialiist to otganize and 
operate a staff development program to imprave vocational educators* 
ability to develop and use curriculum plans and materials. Thid module 
is divided into two parts. Part 1 involves tliel acquisition of 
concepts and background necessary for planninglan^ conducting a ^s^af f 
development program through participatioB/in dis5:^ussion and other 
simulateii activities, such as the case situation approach and 
conferences. Objectives included in part 1 conc/totrate on the 
follbving areas of staff development: dnderstaiiding the terminology, 
competencies fo'r leadership, comnu;nicatipn, plantning procedures, and 
evaluation. Part 2 concentrates on implementing the ideas gained from 
the first part by participation ih/an interitship.; The module' makes 
extensive use of the case method, which is a discussion /Of a typical 
problem' or issue actually facing the curriculum specialist together 
with ^-surrounding facts, opinions, and prejudices upon /which th^e /A> 
specialist has to depend.^ Thes^ realistic cases ate presented to 
students for analysis, open d;isctrssion, and final decision. 
' Organization of the module- i$ by major pierformance /objectives ^ ^ 
followed by related learning activities. A pretes^, posttest, • «nd 
explanation of the case mejthod approach complete /the module. ^ -/-^ . 
. (Author/BJ) . / . / > : ^ .** 
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Injfocatlonal Technical Education at Usshlngton State University. The 
effectiveness of the curriculum aaterlltl was evaluated on the basl« of 

1. PerfoCTUUice data from pre and post tests and other 
evaluative techniques used In the course. - ^ , 
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of ttie currlcultai, chplc^e of ' learning settings 
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INTRODUCTION 

^ Purpose 1^ 

The purpose of this module is to provide the prospective Vocitlonal 
Education Curriculum Specialist with the necessary knowledge, skills! <^nd 
attitudes required to organize aiw sper^fe a staff development program that 
will Improve vocational educators' ability to develop and use curriculum plans 
and materials. 



The terms professional growth , Inaervlce development > and staff development 
are used frequently to describe a program of continuing education for professional 
school personnel. No one assumes that the professional preparation of a vocational 
teacher is completed after a four-year program of pre-servlce education. Nor is 
the individuai^^prepared who entet*s the teaching profession with several years of 
work experience and a course or two in teaching methodology. Opportunities for 
.extending and refining the competence of vocational educators are now cons idercui 
to be an integral part of professional development. Curriculum specialists, in . 
cooperation with their administrators, have responsibility for the effective ' 
coordination of staff development Activities related to curriculum development 

► 4nd change, teaching strategies, and evaluation of instruction. Each activity, 

* \ ^ 

will nee^ to be planned in terAs of established philosophy and the expressed 
needs of the teaching st^ff. 
^ . If vocational education is to exert its full impact upon the social and 
economic needs of our nation and people, it will be necessary for curriculum 
specialists to help in the development of an effective vocational education 
staff. 

The curriculum specialist must possess a good background in the theory 



of leadership in staff development and the knowledge, skills, v^nd attitudes 

to work witly ^her a coticerned with the improvement of instruction in vocational 

education* 

Assumptions ^ 

It can be assumed that: 
!• The curricu].iim specialist serves as a leader in helping the teaching* staff 
to improve their ability to identify, select, organize, implement, and 
evaluate learning experiences as they relate to vocational education. 

2. To be ei^fective, the curriculum specialist must be able to work cooperatively 
withf a variety of gro(ips or individuals. 

3. There are several "leadership styles" used in identifying and training 
leaders . / > 

4. Since the curriculum specialists must, by definition, achieve instructional 
' objectives through the action of others, communication is central to 

their effectiveness. 
5. . When curriculum specialists provide leadership to improve communicatibn, 

r 

or to imitiat^changc, they do so within the context pf an agency, 
a school or an orglanization. It is critical that hypotheses about ^effective 
staff development behavior be developed in light of existing knowledge, 
research and theory on organization. 

6. For a curriculum specialist to translate aspirations into "practice 
requires the application of various skills. Besides the interpersonal 
dimension, many of t^ skills are shared in common with counseling, 
administrative, and other leadership positions. 

7. Successful implementation of new currlculutn depends up?Jn>^the commitment 
of each vocational educaMon teacher. 
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8. Th« 8ucc«88 of new or revised vocational curriculum. Including the use 
of n«v curriculum materlala, dependa upon effective ataff development. 

9. Staff development, like curriculum development, la a contlnuoua proceaa. 
10. Succeaaful ataff development dependa on the active participation and 

^"^^ cooperation of all vocational education ataff. 

Overvlev 

T|^a module la divided Into tvo parte. Part I Involvea the acqulaltlon 
of con^epta and background neceaaary for planning and conducting a ataff 
development program through participation In dlacuaalon and other almulated 
actlvltlea (I.e., case situation approach and conferencea) . 

Objectives Included In Part I concentrate on the following areai of ataff 
development; understanding the terminology, competenclea for leaderah^, 
communication, planning procedurea, and evaluation. 

Part II concent ratea on Implementing the Ideaa gained from Part I by 
participation In an Internship. Suggested activities might Include: working 
with advisory commltteea, speaking to community groups, etc. 

the Caae Method 

This module makes extensive use. of the caise method. The prof eaaor and 
students should become familiar with thla Inatructlonal atrategy. 

The cilae method .continues to be a sound teaching miethod In vocational 
education. Aa used In this' module, the caae method la a dlacuaalon of 4 
typical problem or laaue actually facing the curriculum ipeclallat together 
with aurroundlng facts, opinions, ^and prejudlcea upon which the curriculum 
apeclallat has to depend. Theee reallatlc caaea are preaented to atudenta . 
for analysis, open discussion, ^d final declalon aa to the type of action 
that ahould be taken. 

10' ^ 



The rationale aupporting the case oMithod centtrs arousid the development;, 
of inudependent p constructive thifil^g on the pert of the students. This is 
accomplished in two ways. First, there is a discussion of possibilities, 
probabilities and expedients. The possibilities involve combinations of 
Intricate facts; the probabilities include human reactions; and the expedients, 
are those that most likely briog about responses in pthe^rs thst lesd to a 
specific goal ior objective. / 

Seconds student participation is achieved by opening up channels of 
. communication between studentjB ani studenta,, and between students and teachers. 

The use of the case raeth'ond does .not preclude the use of other methods and ^ 
is often combined with instructional strategies. The fcase method trains 
students to kn^ and to act by becbraing^ltive participants rather than passive 
listeners. Before the curriculum specinTsts cAn engage in case d^^ussions 
involving decision making in staff development, they^muet acquire a*background 
in the mechanics o( staff development. Once the students understand the rationale 
for staff developnjent and the techniques eiaployed in improving the effectiveness 
of the staff, they can approach cases with less apprehension and with more 
positive results. ^ v 

Students may be required to formuliEite their own solutions to the case 
presented, or they may work in small groups. The pirocedures to be employed in 
t^ing the ca^e method in the classroom are left to the discretion of the 
profesBor. However, regardless of the classroom procedure employed, the case 
method must accomplish four basic objectives; 

1. Identify the^ problem* 

2. Secure all Information bearing on the' problem. 

3. Advance ai|lternative solutions, keeping in mind human/feactions. 

i % 

A. Select the ma^t appropriate solution to the problem based on logic 

and indicate the type of . action to be taken^to achieve the established 



goal. ' 
QuMtlons appaarlng at tha and of aach.c^ia ara for dlacuaalon putpoaaa 



and ahould not ba conatruad aa tha problata but a poaaibla problaa that naada a 

aolution. , , ' • 



' Modula Prataqui^^taa' ^ ^ 
Thla modula la plannad for paraonf-^o bava h#d axparianea In vocational 
aducatlon and advancad couraa vor^ In curriculum. Jt ahould ba plamiad aa tha 
laat modula In tha program deaignad ^o prapara Vocational Education Curriculum 



Spaclallata. 



The Indl^dual ultimately responsible for professional development Is "the: 




A, Superintendent • • • - ' \ 

. ^ B. Principal, ^ ^ • \ . . 

C. Individual Instructor. . ^ ^"^'^l^j 

D*, Curriculum specialist, . * . . ^ : 

2. Inservice Is to staff as: ^ ^ 

A, . Pre-service ^^undergraduate , • || 

Professional development : faculty * , • , 



C, Teacher : workshop 

D* dtmfer^hce Instructor 



Ji. The chief difference between an administrator and a supervisor Is: « \ 

• ' ' ^ . ■ " ' ^ .\ 

A. A "line versus staff" pqsitlon status, , ^ \ 

B/;^The backgrouhd experience required, ^ ^ . 

C. Decision m^lng skills required, , ^ 

D. The amount of autho^rity granted/ ' 

4* The most urgent need for an organized staff development process Is caused by: 

• t 

A, Increasing* pupil enrollments, - 

B. Need for Improved school leadersln.p, , 

C, rn'ade^uate pre-service development, 

D. New knowledges and skills, 

5* When the individual and/or his/her work is adjusted so that motivation and 

sense o{ self-will be maximized, it best describes: < ^ 

" *^ • » ^ 

A, Administration, f ^ ' 

B, Supervision, . • 

C, Staff development. 

D, Professional growth, 

6, Management is to staff development as: ' 

A, Goal setting : planning ^ 

B, Data collection : need identification 

C, Process : product ^ • 

D, Leadership : professional growth - 

r 

7, The process of individuals and groups interacting, where both move toward 
educational goals that are acceptable to them, best describes: 

A, Educational leadex^shlp, 

B, Professional growth, ^* 

C, Supervision, 

D, Management. 
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8. Which adjective. best describes the reason for professional grovth? , 

A. Right ' * < ^ 
Responsibility 

X. Prlv^ege 
D. Duty 

9. "Che one uf actor upon which all others depend for workshop effectiveness Is: 

. A. " Personnel Invoked. , ^ » 

B. Priorities IdeAlf led. 

C. ,Tlmc scheduling. 

D. Planned evaluation. 

• ^ ■ • . ' , '"^ ^ 

10. Common causes of unisuccessful staff development Workshops Include: > 

A. Poor planning^ groups which are too large» and lack of motivation. 

B. Poor leadership^ too large of a^roup» and too much repetition. 

C. Improper use of Instructional aides, ladt of Involvement t^and pressure 
to participate. \ 

b. All of the )ftbove. " ^ 

11. In general, which of the following Is the l^T satisfactory form of staff 
development: ' \ 

A. Facul^ty meeting. 

' B. School visitisitidns. 

C. Sabbatlca]^ leave. " - ' 

D. Administrative internship. 

12. The role of school administrators. With regard to staff development, is to: 

A. Encourage and support in a positive way. 

B. Provide a plan bv which .teachers develop professionally. 

tf. Provide flnandlh. assistance to attend meetings and conferences. i 
All of the ^above . |p V. ^ * 

13. If maximum participation is e:q>ected in a stafT" development workshop, it is 
*mpst essential that: 

A^. Participants be notified well in advance of the workshop / 

B. Objectives be clearly identified at the beginning of the workshop. . / 

C. Participants be actively preparing prior to the workshop. / 
D; A variety of presentation modes be incorporated. ^ / 

14. Which of the following motives ^s the best one for participating in a typical / 
staff development program? 

1 . 

A. Satisfy university and/or college requirements for a master s degree 

B. Workshop title appeals to -the lndl\^'dual 

C. Prepare oneself to be better in writing instructional objectives 

D. Improve teacher|i* performance in triggering student performance 
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15^ An effective designel of curriculum! staff development will: ^ 

A. Involve thf teachers ^n planning. \ . ' " ' ^ 

B. Find ideaflT perpM(a!tiiig from the top dovn.- 

C. Develop a. PERT chart for activities. 

D. Attend aicional workshops ri^ularly. 

16. Which on^of the following identifies appropriate obj active (s) of inservice 
educatiwal programs? w 

k. Keeping the teacher up-to-date in subject matter 
B. Informing th^ teachers of new developments in teaching 
^ C. .Feeding back research and innovative methods of teaching 
p. /All 0f the above .# 

17. ASb the curriculum specialist » the first step, to complete in arranging for 
- /a stdff development workshop is: 



A. Survey the feroup for identiflcation^of their needs. 

B. Secure the ^proval from administration to conduct a workfl^op. 

C. Design a rough draft of the tbpics for the workshop. 

D. 'Finalize the plans, and assign time schedules. 



18. If supervisors are in a position to see innovative teachers and teaching, 
it is their responsibility to: ' / ^ ' . 

' ■• V ;■ ^. . -r^ - 

A. Publish effective practices fpr others to benefit from. 

B. Reward su^ efforts with , appropriate recognition. ^ 

C. Encourage the teachfers to publish. 

D. -All of the above.' ^ 

19. The case study method is basically: 

A. Void, of any opinions or prejudices. ^ ' 

B. Cognitive oriented. 

C. Problem-solving based. 

D. Based in experience. 

^ . 

20. ' The managerial grid theory of leadership, as developed by Blake and Mbul^on, 

is baied on: 

A. Ei^hty*-one m^^^gement styles. 

B. Thirty-six ijcomblnatlons of lendArshlp. 
C>. Th^ assumption that a 5,5 is the ideal leadership sjbyle^ 
D. Two critical variables: production and goala^« 
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1. C 

2. B 

3. D 

4. D 
.5. B 

6. 0 

7. A 
si B 
9. A 

10. D 

U.g A 

12. D 

13. C 

14. D 

15. A 

16. D 

17. B 

18. D 

19. C 

20. A 
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POSTTEST I 

1. The Individual ultimately responsible for professional development Is the: \ 

A. . Superintendent. r V 

B. Principal. ^ 

' C. Individual Instructor. ^ 
D. Curriculum specialist. * . i:^ < ^ 

* 2. Inservice Is to staff as: • ^ 

Pre-service : undergraduate 

B. Professional development : f&cuZty 

C. Teacher : vorkshop * . ' 

D. Conference : Instructor 

■ ■ * ^ 

3. The chief difference between an administrator and a supervisor is: 

A. A "line versus staff" position status. , ' 

. B. The backgrQund experience re^jpired. 

/ - C. Decision making skills required. « ^ 

D. The' amount of authority granted. . ^ 

4. The mos^ urgent need for an organized staff development process is caused by: 

A. y Increasing pupil enrollments. 

B. / Need for li]q>roved school leadership.' 
C: Inadequate pre-service development. 

b. New knowledges and skills. . ' 

^ 5. When the Individual and/or his/her work is adjusted so' that motivatipn and 
sense of self will be maximized, it best describes: 

A. Administration. 

B. Supervision. 

C^ Staff developmei^t. 
D. Professlohal growth. 

6* Management is to staff development as: 

A. Goal setting : planning ""r . * xjv: 

B. Data collection : need identification " "^il^*' 

C. Proces : product , . , , ' 

D. Leadership : professional growth « 

7. The process of Individuals and groups Interacting, where both move toward 
educational goals that are acceptable to them;^best describes: 

A. Educational leadership. / 

B. Profession^y^ growth., 

C. Supervision. 
* D. Management. ^ 

- ^ . . ^ 

o 
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8. Which adjective best describee the reason for professional gral»th? ' 

A. Right ' 

B. Responsibility 

C. Privilege ^ " 

D. Duty ^ • 

■...*, » • 1 . ■ 1 ' ■ ■■ 

9. The one factor upon which. all others depend for vorkfhop effectiveness ls:( « 



! 



Ae Personnel lnvolve<i. 

B. Priorities Identified. . % ^^-^ 
e, Tlaie scheduling. ' ^ 
D. Planned eveluetlon. * . > 

10. Cbmon causes of unsuccessful staff development vorkshops Include: 

Ae Poor planning! groups which are too largifcy and lack of aotlvatian. ^ 
Be Poor leadership, too largfB of a group, and too mudi repetition. 

C. laproper use of instructional aides,* lack of inyolyement, avi^ 
pressure to participate.^ , / 

D. All of the ahbve'. , \ ^ 



11. In general, which of the following is the LEAST satisfactory; fonuv of staff 
development: ^ ) 

A. Faculty, meeting. , 

\ B. .School vlsitaticls. ^ 

C. Sabbatical leave. V ' ^ 

D. Administrative internship. 

12. .0The cole^of school administrators^ wijth regard to staff development, is to: 

A. Encourage and support in a positive way; 

B. Provide a plan- by 'Which teachers develop .professionally. 

C. Provide f<tnancial assistance to attend m^tinga^^ conferences. 

D. All of the abovl^. ; , / \» ' 

13. If maximum participation is expepted in a sta^f development workshop, it is 
most i^ss^ntial that: « . 

■ / . ' , 

A« Partidpants.^^be notified well in advance of ^ the workshop. ' 
B. .Objectives be 'Jc^learly identified at th'e beginning of the workshop. 
C*. .PvticipSAts be actively preparing PT^g^^o the workshop. ^ , 

D. A variety of presentation modes be, |jgn^m;ated. 



14. Which of the follpwlng motives is the be#t one I^V jp^irticipating^in a typical 
staff developmipF program? "f" 

^ A. Satisfy university and/or college requirements for a master's degree 

B. Workshop title appeals to the individual 

C. Prepare oneself, to be better in writing instructional objectives 

D. Improve teachers* performance in triggering studient performance 

' , " ' ' .-, ■■ 18-' f' . 
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An effective designer of currlbulum staff developaegt will: 



A. Involve* the^ teachers In planning* 

B. Find Ideas permeating from the top down. 

C. Develop ^a PERT chart for activities. 
D'. Attend national workshops regularly. 



16.. Which ohc- of the following Identifies >pproprlateS)bjectlve(s) of Inservlce 
educational programs? ^ ^ 



17. As the curriculum specialist, the first step to Complete In arranging 
for a staff development workshop Is: 

- A. Survey the group for Identification of their 'needs. 

B. Secure the approval, from adbnlnlstratlon to conduct a workshop. 

C. Design a rough draft of the topics for the workshop. 

D. Finalize the plans ^d assign time schedules. . ' 

18^ > If supervisors are In a position to see Innovative teachers and teaching, 
, ^ It Is their responslbl^ty to: • / 

A. Publish effective practices for others to benefit from. 
Bj^ Reward such efforts with appropriate recognition. ' . 
Encourage the teachers to publish. 
, D. ) JELI^ of the above. . ^ 

19. The f^ase; study method Is basically: ."^ 

A. Vold'-pf 4ny' opinions or prejudices. / " 

B. Cogni'ilve oriented. ♦ ' . > * 

C. Problem-solving based. ' * - 

D. Based in experience. ^ ^ 

20.. The managerial grid theory of lea^lk^^hlPt as developed ^y Blake and Moulton 
is based on: ' \ 

A. Eighty-one management styles. ' j / / 

B. Thirty-six c6mbination8 of leadership. . 

C. The assumption that a 5,5 1^ the .i<leal leadership style! 

D. Two critical variables: produptittn and goals. 
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21. The best evaluation of effectiveness of a staff devflopaent prpgrsm 
Involves:.. / 

A. Student outcomes. ' ^ <" 

B. Staff goals. 

C. Prograa goals, 

D. All, of the above, - 

'/ . " ' • .. ; ' .. ■ 

22. A ^vocational Instructor who has been sucjcessful Iswa craftsaan for a ' 
nu^r of years decides to try teaching for the fltst tike. Which of 
the following types of staff development is needed! anedlately 7 

That which: 1 ' V 

A. Is devoted to the Instructor's occ|Mtlonal area. 'M ^ ' 

B. Presents the teacher's first obllgiR!^as^*i^ 

discipline. 1 ■• 

C' Focuses on increaslhg^eacher «f ^ ^c^l^w^S^tfP^ classroon. > 
if. Stresses the laporta^W of vocational SWH^Rltlon. 

23. The one shortcoming of the "^alt approach" In selection and Identlflca^* 
tlon of effe<;tlve leaders Is khat It Is: ; 

A. Readily unierstoo'd by praitlclng nsnagers. 

B. Used with modification In any manner of discussion group. r ^ 

C. Open to Individual Interpretation of characteristics and abilities. 

D. Ufsed by Ind^fluals to ma^e periodic assessments of performance. . 

24. Taslf^-o^lented Is Co Fiedler as: 

^ A. Self -actualization : Argyria 

B. .Relationship-oriented : Bakamls 

Cf Interpersonal Influence : Katz 

D. Proficiency : Argyria 
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< KE7 FOR POSTTEST 



1. 
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1. 


B 


0% 


D 


4. 


D 




B 




D 






7. 


A 


8. 


B 


9. 


A 


10. 


i' 

D 


11. 


* 
A 


12. 


D 


13. 


C 


14. 


D 




A 

A 


16. 


D 


17. 


B 


18. 


D 


19. 


C 






20. 


c 






2X. 


D 


22. 


V 


23. 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTDrE 1 



.< 



Describe and explali^ th^ ternlnology concepts In staff development 



At 



Learning Activity 1-a ^ ; 

\ * •* • 

Using the refetences and %he naterlal tlutt follow » develop 
a^brlef explanation of the following terns and concepts 
relate^ to staff development: 



adershlp 




nagaDdint 

' ^ !' 
Professional Growth 

Admlnls t ra t Ion 

Supervision 

Organlz^lon 

Staff iJiKelopment 

Psychological Distance 

Inservlce Education 

Instructional Systems Design 



Interaction 
Conference 
Visitation . 
Administrator ^ * ^ 
Supervisor ^ 
In tervls 1 t a t Ion 
Leadership Styles 
PERT 

Inservlce 

Program Staff Development 



References: ^ '' ^ 

Alfonso* Robert J. ; Firth » Gei;ald R. ; and Neville, Richard F. 
Instructional Supervision: A Behavior System ^ Boa ton , 
MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc« , 1975. Chapters 1, 2 and 3. 

Evans, Rupert N. , and Terry, David R., eds. Changing the 
Role of^ H^ocatlonal Teacher Education ^ Chicago, IL: 
MeKnlght and McKnlght, 1971. Chapter 4. 

Good, Carter Dictionary of Education s New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co. , 1973. 

Marks, James R.; Stoops, Emory; and Stoops,* Joyce King. 
Handbook of Educational Supervision^ Boston, MA; 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1971. pp. 219-229. 
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Learning Activity 1-b — -'■^ 

Read the referenced material found In the Appendix. Upon * 

A 

completion; answer the folloid.ng questions In writing and be 
prepared to, defend your answers orally. 

1. The person assigned the area of staff development must 
assume responsibility for what specific Items? 

2. Who Is to be Included In the staff development process?. 

3. Give a minimum of four ways to assess needs in staff 
development. 

4. Name at least nine methods used in providing staff 

development. 

f 

5; List the steps necessary for organizing a staff development 



prograif. 



. — ■ 6 l -,,^What three areas should^^ evaluated in a staff development 
program and how should the evaluation be accomplished? 

Reference : V 

BakamlSy William A. "Organizing a Staff Developing Program in 
Vocational Education.** Washington State University » 
. Pullman » WA» 1976. (Mimeographed.) 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 2 



DescrlbW the q^aBpeteacles needed for effective leadership In conducting 



staff development programs. 



ERIC 



, Learning Activity 2""a 

^ Individually, or with other students, develop a list of what 
• you consider to be your nost laportant qui^ltles for leadership 

\^ M In working with a grdup In curriculum decvelopment or inprove- 

\ ^ment. Compare your list of qualities with those suggested In 

the references below. 

References ; ' 

. Aifftnso, Robert J.^ Firth, Gerald R. ; and Neville, Richard F. 

Instructional Supervision; A Behavior System e Boston, 
MA: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975. Chapter 4. * 

Stadt, Ronald W. ; Blttle, Raymond, E.; Kennelle, Larry J.; and 
Hyst tool, Dennis C. Managlrip Career Education Programs . 
Englewood Cllffa, NJ; Prentice Hall, 1973. Chapter 3. 

Wenrlck, Ralph C. "development and Leader sh^ Roles In Adminis- 
tration." In Contemporary Concepts In Vocational Education . 
First Yearbook of the American Vocational Association . 
, Edited by Gordon F. Law. Wlishlngton, DC; American Voca- 

tional Association, 1971. * 

Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools . New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1950. p. 3^.^ ^ 



Learning Activity 2-b % 

Using the reference, list ten or more ways In which the 
curriculum specialist can foster and maintain high .morale In 
an organization. Develop the list Into an* evaluative check* 
list that can be used to appraise mibfale., 
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Baferctce : 

<■ . " 

,Stadt» Ronald W. ; Blttl«» Raypond, B.; K«malla» Larry J^y 
: and BystroMt Dannla C. Hanaalna Caraar gdacatlon Progra»a > 
Englairood Cllffa/NJ: Prtntica Hall» &ic.t 1973. 
Chaptar 4. ^ ^ 

Laamlng Activity 2-^ 

Ravlair tha Inf onuitlon concarnlng tha Caaa Mathod on pagaa 
Ualng tha guldallnaa» conaldar tha following caaa atadlaa. 

Caaa Situation 1 

AM an Aaalatant Daan of Inatructlon^ you ara aarvlng aa tha liiadar of 
vocational aducatlon In a connunlty oollaga. ^ohn Gaorga la an outatandlng 
taachar In tha vocational aducatlon dlvlalon. During tha f Irat quartar you have 
baa|i ao lapreaaad with hla parfonaanca that you hava Inforaad^your Daan pf 
Inatructlon^ by lattarV of hla acconqrllahMnta. Tha^Daan la anxloua to locata 
pr^ftlalng tea9her8 for the purpoaa of preparing than for great raaponalbllltlaa 
and aaalgnments. > 

tlceable change In John. 

Once a happy» eaay-golpg and enthualaatlc peraon^ John haa become qulet^ ippdy^ 
and la teaally angered. At tlmea he haa bfCcona quite belllgertat over email and 
Inalgnlf leant matters. Hla relatlonahlp with hla collaaguea and workara has 
deteriorated. He la careleaa In hla teachings turns in poorly prepared reporta^ 
and often arrives l^te for^work. From time to time he reports In that he la 
sick. , ^ 

This person was onca a dynamic peraonallty with a poaltlva attitude toward 
hla work. Once he positively Influenced the morale of the entli|ra faculty but 
now he is becoming a aerloua threat to the morale and motivation of tha entire 
dlvlalon. Many have noticed thla change In behavior and hava Indicated that 
"aomathlng mua^ have happened ^o John!" You have Information from two sourcea 



suggesting tthst John may be having family probljsas* 
1 • ^ ' 

You realise that you must act qulckly» because the welfare of your -staff , 

and John's career are at stake, i One of your responsibilities Is to prbvlde for 

high moral^r^^d motivation fotmeoibe^s of your staff. ' i ' 

In vlev of this sltua|»i9 (a) What, would be your f;lrst coursjs of action? 
(b) Whom would you coij^tact for assistance? (c) What o^ner courses of action 
could you take In the? solution of the problem? o - 

Explain how you would go about getting John Georjge to once again become 
an effective member of your .teaching staff. 

- ■ V. ■ ■ ■ ^ ; •• 



'a. 
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Camm Situation 2 ^ 

Aa a nraber of the central adalnlatratlon ataff, yoa h^* ****** glv«n the * 

raapooalblllty of coorldlnatlng aooM of the cltr-4l4e prog*«^ *^rovlng 

curriculum for vocational education. You have been encoun^^ Ve obaervant 

for indlviduala having lea^erahip potential. In your e»ibci*'*®** >»ith the 

junior high and senior high school principals, you ara iJipr^^*^^ ^> s y<>TOg, 

» his ^ , 

sanlor high school principal.^- You no«r that thara axlsts ^ '^ol an 

■ ■ 

aspr*fc da corps unequalad In the antlra systtm^ is ^Jf * at«oai>l|sra: 

vlthln the school Is one of chaerfulMSS, friendliness, snd^*** ^^^oductlvlty* 
You have, therefore, identified this ^school as one from uhl^^ ^^Vould select 
a tean to revise the curriculum In business educatlone 

On your next visit to the school, tvo months later, yot^ ^ change in 
the school aOtosphere within the business education depatftm^^* ^^u start to 



hear and feel that there is a movement against the school l^'**^^^tp. To 

determine the cause, you find that the principal, a dynmi*lc has encouraged 

his staff to be innovative, to accept greater responslbiJlti^*' •'^^ to assume 

leadership roles in the overall program designed to impr^e ^^^^\ili«. You 

tea 

further discover that the principal has asslped a new, you^ **^er as acting 
)>epartment Chairman of (he business education areae 

The teacher in charge is aggressive, acdkpts additional- ^^'^^Iblllttcs 

' " ^a w - 

without coimaent, and shows considerable promise as a leader/ t^erxormance, 

as far as you can tell, is excellent e Some of the older » however, have 

resisted"^ him and have engaged actively in degrading the yovi^^ ^ ^Vcher. 

You know the reason for the change In. the department'* *^^^ere. Ansim 

these questions: 



A 
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^ 1. What dd you^onsldar your role to be In this situation? 
2« . Uhat steps would you take to correct the isltuatlon? 

3. What ieidvlce would you give to the young principal to prevent 
the sltuiitlon from occurlng again? 

4. Define the competencies you would need to acibmpllsh the 
,overall task of solving the problem and providing an atmosphere 
conducive to currlcululll^iBvlslon. 
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Identify the basic factors ttiat Influence coonimlcatlon and Indicate the implica- 
tions of each on the Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist In conducting 
a staff development . prograni. 

Learning Activity 3^a 

Read the Identified reference. Divide a sheet of paper Into 
two colinns and head one "Basic Factors" and the other 
"Imt>llcatlons." Und^r '*Baslc Factors," Identify the six (6) 
factors that affect communication. In the second column, list 
the implications the particular factor has for the curriculum 
specialist. 

r 

. '''Reference: 

Alfonso, Robert J.; Firth, Gerald R. ; and Neville, Richard F. 
Instructional Supervision; AjBehavlor System . Boston , 
MaI Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975*. Chapter 5. 

Learning Activity 3-b , \ 

Using the reference, analyze and determine solutions to these. 

cases : ^ . ^ 

Case Nos. 1-^, p. 131-154 

Case No. 10, p. 155 

Case No. 11, p. 155-6 

Case No. 16, p. 158 ' 

Case No. 17, p. 158 

Reference: 

Stadt, Ronald W.; Blttle, Raymond, E. ; Kennelle, Larry J.; and 
Hystrom, Dennis C. Managing Career Education Programs . 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1973. , 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 4 



•••4 



te^lop and defend a nodel f ot^^jqilamantliig an Inaervlce program for vocational 
education staff .developmant. y 



Laamlng Activity 4-a 

Af ten studying the Vogler Model vhlch follpwa» and/or oni^ such 
aa the Conprehenalve Career Bducatl6n Mod^l found In Coapre- 
henalve Vocational Education Personnel Developaent and Utlllaa* * 
tlon , develop your own nodal. 

Reference: 

Department of Healthy Education and ffolfare. Coaprehenalve 

Vocational Education Personnel Development qnd Utilization. 
Washington » DC: Superintendent of Public Documents » 1972. 

Vogler » Daniel E. "Contemporary Ideas for Inclusion In Inservlce 
Training." Paper presented at the American Vocatifinal 
Association Convention » Atlanta » GA» Dec. 3» 1973. 
ED 089 121. ^ 



VOGLER MODEL 



if 




FEASIBILITY 
1. , What Is the iB^«iir for change? 
2. What are the trainee needs? 



EVALUATKX) 

1. Were performance goals accomplished? 

2. What Is the jrea of change? 



A- 



DEVELOPMENT 

le What are tha trainee perfoj:^ 
mance goals? 

2. What ^resources are needed to 
acconpllsh the performance 
goals? 



IMPLEMENTATIO# 
1. How will the inserylce be delivered? 
Who will manage the delivery? 



Daniel £• Vogler, "Contemporary Ideas for In-service Training." (Paper 
presented at the iteerican VocationajLv^Association Convention » Atlanta » G^, 
December 3, 1973. p. A. ED 089 121, 1973.) 
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PERFORMANCE OBJl 



Describe hov to organise «and Implement a staff development program. ^ 
Learning Activity 5**a 

Using the references, outline th6 steps which you would use 
in organizing and Implementing a staff development program. 

References: . . 

• ' . . ' * 

Bakamls, William A. ^'Organizing a Staff Development Program 
tn Vocational Education." Washington State University » 
Pullman, WA, 1976. (Mlmebgraphed.) Sfee Appendix. 

Marker ^Hneai R.; Stoops » Emory;, and Stoops » Joyce King. 
Haqbboof of Educational Supervision . Bos ton » MA: 
Allyn^end Bacon, Inc. , 1971. pp. 91-130. 

Learning Activity 5-b ^ - ' 

Using the guidelines concerning the case "^tudy method on 
pages 3-5 » consider the following case situation. 



Case Situation 

Assume that you are the Vocational Director of a lar^e school district 
which includes"^ four junior high schools and three high schools. You have been 
asked by the superintendent to organize and coordinate the efforts of all the 
automotive staff in solving the following problem: 

Six meibbers of your vocational auto mechanics faculty participated in a 
summer workshop devoted to the study and development of a student workbook, 
designed to be lised with the newly adopted textbook for the coming year, the 
district paid the summer registration fees for the participants. The workbook 
was developed for grades 10, 11, and 12 on three levels of difficulty. Copies 
of the workbook were sefit to all automotive instructors, who were to review 
them during the year. At the end of the year» these instructors w^re to turn in 
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their correctional recoaaiendatlonei e^fggestlcmei end eveluetlone of eeeh unit* 
In e meeting vl^h the automotive department chalrmeui you dlacover that: 
. 1* Half the membera of the ikuto mechanlca ataff did not approve the 
adopted teat* 

' 2. One achool did not have repreaentatlon at the auMmer voirkahop. 

* ■ 

Alao abaent f rom the vorkahop vaa the automotive Inatructor from 
the evening achool* 
3* Many of the teaching ataff realated the effort— ^Indicating that 
"our program la good enough**' 

Explain how you would follow through on the rfqueat of the auperlntendent 
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PERFORHANCE OBJECTIYE 6 



Identify the basic techniques usld In staff development and deiicr^e how to 
apply them. 



Learning Activity 6-a. 

Using the references and the form provided, llst^he techniques 

" ^ ' . ^ . . ' 1 ' '* 

used In staff development In Column 1. Coluttnr2, briefly 
describe the technique used; and In Coluntl 3, establish a set 



of guidelines that will assist you In ^"^^ p^tlcular 
technique. (Bkample below.) <• 



I. TECHNIQUE 



II. DESCRIPTION 




III. f^IDEtlNES 



!• Supervisory 
visits 



Visits to classroom, 
especially those for 
studying the total 
learning situation. 
Attention Is given 
to all factors whlcl) 
affect student learn- 
ing , Including the ^{ 
curriculum being * -^^ 
used. ^ 



1. 



3. 

/ 



.A 



Bvalualbe the Job not 
the person. .Q 
Babe jyour evaluation 
on; "bn'-slte" pbser- 
vatA^^hf 'of teacher ^ 
iEina learner e 
UsHb^posltlve approach, 
consider how to Im- 
prove/ teachers ' 
effejKlvenesSe 
^Record observations 
Immejalately* 
5. Etc. 




References: ^ 

Department of Supc^lsors and Directors on Instruction. Never 
Instructional Practices of Promise , Tvelfth Yearbook. 
Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1964. 
pp. 328-349. 

Marks, James ; Stoops, Emory; and Stoops, Joyce King. Handbook 
of; Educational Sulpervlslon . Boston, MA: Atlyn and Bacon, 
Inc., .1971. Chapters 7, 8, 9, 10 and II.' 



I 
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Work«h««t for L— rnlng Activity 6-« 



I. TECHNiqUB 



II. DESCRIPTION 



III 



-v. 



ERIC / 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 7 — 7 > ••••• 

Develop a eyatem for evaluating the ataff development program. 
Learning Activity 7"->a 

Using the references. Appendix, and Module «Six . on 
Preparing for Curriculum Evaluation , prepare a list of 
criterlft you would use in evaluating a. staff develop- 
ment program 

References: 

Bakamis, William A. "Organizing a Staff Devi^opment Program 
in Vocational Education." Washington State University, 
Pullman, WA, 1976. « (Mimeographed.) See Appendix. 

* ' ■ ■ .r 

* ' ' ' ,1 

Marks, James. R.; Stoops, Qnory; and Stoops, Joyce Kljig. Handbook 
of EducatioiAl Supervision . Boston, MA: Allynyand Bacon, 
Inc., 1971. Chapters 18, 19 and pp. 62-84. 

Learning Activity 7-b - . 

Develop a checklist you would use to determine your effectiveness 
in conducting a ataff development program. 

Learning Activity 7-c 

Write a ptfper concerning the Importance, purposes, and 
techlniques of evaluafl|ing staff Improvement programs in vocational 
education. 



PART II 

APPLICATION OP STAFF DBVBLOPMDIT PROCESSES 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 8 



Be abla to laplanactt staff d«v«lopm«nt thaory Into practlca In a varlaty of 
situations. 

Once the learner has successfully cospleted Part I of the Staff Develo|ment 
Module and experienced activities Involving slaulated cases » the learner will 
then be ready to gain meaningful experiences In the field, the following staff 
development activities are suggestive of What the learners can engage In while 
serving Internships. It should be noted that the activities suggested are not 
to be construed as. final. 

Obviously, the learners will no£ fiava the opportunity to participate In 
all of the suggested activities. However, efforts must be made to Include as 
many and as wide a variety as possible. - { 

In many cases. Interns will enter the field with some degree of apprehension < 
No doubt, they will Encounter special programs. To help overcome the Intern's 
anxieties, the professor should refer the prospective Intern to the reference 
below. This reference will Identify and discuss problems encountered In working 
with the teaching staff. 

Reference: 

Wiles, Kimball^ and Loveall, John T. Supervision for, Better Sjaalwls . -Englewood 
Cliff a. Rl2 Prentice HalK Inc. . 1975. Chapter 13. * 



Suggested Activity 8-a 
Interview twanty or more teachers or curriculum workers and be 
prepared to report In a group seminar on: 

■ 37' 
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s 

(1) What thay llkad noat about tha ataff davalopmant program. 

(2) What thay diallkad moat about tha ataff davalopmant program. 

(3) Hon ataff davalopmant j^acb^caa, procaduraa, and^intaractiona 
can hk Improvad. 

Llat the nacaaaary atepa for tha raorganisation of ataff davalop* 
mant training programa. , ' 

Suggaatad Activity 8*b ' ^ 

Owvalop a leaaon plan for orianting nav taachara to dapartmantal 
policiea and procaduraa for curriculum davalopmant and changa. 
Check the plan with the field auperviaor from the univeraity. 
Reference: v 

Marka, ^aysea R. ; Stoops, Bnory; and Stoops, Joyce King. Handbook 
of Educational Superviaion . Boa ton, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1971. Chapter 10. 

St ages ted Activity 8-c *^ 
Using the li^aon plan developed in Suggested Activity 8-b, deliver 
the presentation before the new faculty. Evaluate your effective- 
ness by developing a aelf-evaluatlon rating acale. 

Suggested Activity 8-d 

Determine what model is being used^ f or ||||^^ development in a 
local 'School district, comaunity college, or qther educational 
agency. In cooperation with the^eld supervisor and local 
director of the internship, help Improve the model. With the 
approval of the local director, present the model to the 
culty. 'Evaluate their acceptance of the model. 
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. V / 



Idatitlfy &n tdttcator who can b«ntf It through lnt«rscho6l 

* 

visitation. Davalop a plan with this Mutator an^ othar raapon^ 
albla paraonnal to anaura that thigra ara banaf Ita froa thla 
axparlanca. Bvaluata tha succaaa of thla activity. 

Sua^aa^ad Activity. 8-f * . .. t 

Idantlfy a taachar who la raalatlng currlculuB changa. Davalop 
and fubnlt a plan for a conf aranca to tha local Intamahlp 
dlractor for raaolvlng tha problam. Obaarva tha confaranca 
batw««n tha taachar and tha local Intamahlp dlractor 4ind 
avaluata tha confaranca* 

Sitggaatad Activity S-g 

Wbrk vlth a **taak forca" of educators to arranga for a 
university course to be taught locally* (Tha couraea ahould 
be designed to Met a specific need of several, tgachars*) 
Take dver the leadership role and damonatrate your ej^ectlve- 
ness In this role by systematic planning and folloir*up. 

Su^ested Activity 8^h 

Identify a new progrsm currently being taught.^ Develop a 
plan for nsasurlng the effectiveness of the teacher. 

Suggeated Activity 8-1 

Assist teachers In developing or laqirovlng teaching self- 
evaluatlon Instrunant. Develop a plan for doing that. 



Suggested Activity 

Wetlc with a "teak force" to develop criteria and procedures for 
selecting new teachera end their aaalgmentat and the reasslgment 
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of tMch«rs In ••rylc*. 

I 

Sugaestt d Activity 9^ 

Develop a plan for orienting adv;|^eory connlttee Moriiete to 
their new role. Carry out the orientation plen and evtluate 
the results. * # 

Suggested ActHrity 8-1 * . 

Prepare a speech to l^e given at a civic club neeting/ The 
tpplc should be on a new or Innovative progra9i current)iy. being 
Introduced In the vocational education prograsi. Work with the 
local director In making an^angenents for your presentation. 

Suggested Activity 8^ 

Work with a '*task force" for the purpose of producing a periodic 
publication of professional and technical readings. Help them 
develop the plan and procedures. Evaluate the effectiveness of 
this effbrt. ' 

Suggested Activity 8-n 

Identify a problem area In a specific subject matter area and 
help plan a worlqidbop for teachers who could benefit from this 
experience. i 

Suggested Activity i8*»o ^ . • 

Present a lesson on the top^c: "The Working Confer^ce.** Hake 
certain that all In attendance recognise not only the role and 
responsibility of the conference leader, but of the confermce 
■oabera, a. well. 
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Sttgf^sted Activity 8-p 

identify a senior teacher who Is resisting ct^^^ ^ ,the basi* 
of his seniority. Develop 4 plan on how you ^ ^f assistance 
and evaluate the results. 

* * 

Suggested Activity 8-q 

Plan a social activity for the vocatlqnal edu<^^^**^ (acuity. 
Consult with the local director on policy sod ^^^^^^^res. Follow 
through by providing leadedldp In the orgsnl^ t^hase^and 
demonstrating to the group yo^ leadership^ 



Suggested Activity 8-r ^ 

Take the leadership In helping teachers In a i^^''"^^^^^ service 

area to develop an Instructional guide. ^ 



APPENDIX 
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ORGANIZING A STAFF DEVELOPMENT PR06t(AM IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

William A* Bakanls 

Introduction . 

■ ■• . ' ' ' 

The terms professional growth tlnservlce educatlont on-the-job trainings 

and staff development are used frequently and o£ten Interchangeably to describe " 

programs for the cG(ntlnulng education of professional school personnel. A good 

program should focus on Increasing the effectiveness of all those who engage In 

the teaching /learning process! The following material will explain hoW' to 

organize and operate a prb^esslve^ centrally coordinated program that will 

Improve learning opportunities. To accomplish the goal» this material presents 

those practices 9 procedures and techniques used by a number of schools of varying 

size and financial support ^hrougfiout the country. In the planning of a staff 

development program^ the curriculum 'specialist needs to bear In mind, certain 

objectives that are basic To the type of program being discussed. These objectives 

are: 

1. to provide a system-wide and continuing program^ 

2. to Involve the entire staff » and 

3. to provide an action program. « 
Let^s discuss each of 'these objectives separately. 

How Do We Provide a System-Wide and Continuing Program ? 

Obviously the responsibility for 'improving the professional competency of 
the teaching staff rests with the principal and other supervisory officers he/she 
may have on the staff. However » in a great many cases » this responsibility is 
relegated to the curriculum specialist. ' Therefore^ the curriculum specialist 
must be willing to assume the responsibility for: (1) defining and clarifying 
problems that cut across the school systemt and (2) bringing unity to the entire 
program and system. a r% ^ 

4o ■ 
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Only when the staff developmenr prog.vam Is on a 8y8tfln--vlde hasla and 
only^yhen all pertinent facets are coordinated » can the school system achieve 



the results and broa4 /participation that Is essential for a gpod program. Whether 
the curriciiliim specialist is operating in an intermediate district or a particular 
school system » the system-^fld^ coordinated program helps to close gaps that are 
certain to result if staff development activities were confined to the professional 
staffs of individual schools. As a currlctidum specialist you should plan, not 
only for a system-wide program^ but also for a continuing program. Teaching 
staff in you^ particular system needs stimulation and encouragement to apply 
what they know^and to grow as individuals*. Not one of them will ever reach optimum 
effectiveness » a fact that the best of them will readily admit. The development 
of a continuing program of staff development is needed to bridge the gap existing 
between personnel. realities and desirable curriculum iMeals. Vocational education 
has always had a shortage of qualified teachers. Significant numbers still do 
not ^ssess the baccalaureate <}egree; others have completed their degree anywhere 
from 1 toyV6 years ago» and under widely different philosophies of education and 
I interpretation of the learning process. Regardless of the fact that a particular 
school systen may have b^n able to develop common understandings and procedures 
over a given period of tlnfe, the inservice program still must be continuous. ^ 
All systems have a turnover^ as a result of retirement » death » marriage » maternity 
and moving from one location to another. 

Who Should Be Included in the Staff Development Program? 

Staff development programs must include the entire staff » individually and 
collectively. They must include not onl^ teachers but adinlnistrativef and 
supervisory personnel. The guidelines listed below are for the purpose of involv- 
ing all professional persons employed in the teaching » administration and 
supervision of vocational education coursei and subjects.^ 
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1. Avoid leaving the, retraining of teachers to chance or Individual 

■ # 

Initiative. ^ 



2. Concentrate ott^tHo aajor objectives. 

3. Provide for leadeiflihlp devislopment. 

4. Make provision for ineetlng Individual needs. 
5*. Itoderstand and accept. the basic prlncli^es of learning.. 
Let's discuss each guideline separately. 

1. Avoid leaving the retraining of teachers to chance or individual initiative^ 
la'^the pastt teachers have participated in various workshops » attended professional 
meetings t or have taken university courses mostly on their own lAltlativet. Usually ^ ^ 
this was done because they felt a personal se^ji^'bf professional responsibility » a 
pride in th^lr professlout a desire and a cqncwn'for self-improvement or for the 
advanced degree or salary increments this additional training votd^ Srlng il^8ut;^' 
Today, however, we cannot afford to gaoible on individual desire for improvement. 
There is a definite^ ne^d for a planned program for retraining teachers. In voca- 
tional education, new knowledge is being brought in almost daily. There ' jlj^ also 

a need for restructuring the old knowlcfdge. the public has shown great interest in 
and concern for education and the improvement of education. Along with this is 
the clamor for excellence and quality in education, and this of course requires 
operation of a good staff development program. 

2. Concentrate on two major objectives . Regardless of whether the progfJeun 

is called Inservice education, on-the-job training or staff development, the primary 
purpose is to increase the overall effectiveness of those who are engaged in the 
teaching of vocational education. To attain this goal, it fs important' that the 
curriculum specialist concentrate on two major objectives: (1) menbers ^f the 
professional staff in vocational education must develop their knowledge, skill and 



attitude to the maximum, and (2) they should be placed In a position where they 
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can aake the greatest c^trlbutlcm to the educational program. It Is important 
Nto note that these two objectives can only be met when a program Is sy8tem-^lde» 

f : ; 

continuous and Involves the entire staff. " The curriculum specialist must never 
overlook or minimize the second objective. Although curriculika specialists may 
not have a direct responsibility for personnel administration/ one of the precepts 
of personnel administration is thatf the worker's personal satisfaction has a 
direct bearing on job performance. Today » when people are giving great attention 
to the status of their schools » and the schools in turn are giving great attention 
to th^r staff personnel^ a staff development program must foster personal growth 
and development in the broadest and most professional sense. 

3. Provide for leadership lievelopment . Today we are witnessing a significant 
change in vocational education. Professionally-minded' staff members are becoming 
more and more Int^ested ±a professional advancement. Bqually» the school system^ 
and particularly those that are growing rapidly » are pressed id.th a supply of 
candidates to fill positions of leadership. To meet these needs» the usual method ^ 
of developing teachers through long term experience and advanced university 
courses falls short of meeting the expanding needs. One of the ways in which the 
immediate needs can be met is to Include a local leadership program. Further 
discussion of the method employed in developing this local leadership training 
program will appear later In this unit. 

4. Meeting Individual needs . In planning for a 8taff-nd.de training program^ 
it is lmport£(ht that the curriculum specialist recognize that tHe individuals who 
make up the professional staff represent a wide range of abilities » aspirations, > 
background, motivation and values. It is evident that any program must Include 
opportunities for growth, not only for l|idlvldual8» but for groups as well. 

5. Understand and accept the basic principles of learning . Teachers pursuing 
Inservlce training have a right to expect that the curriculum specialist understand 
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and apply all that Is known about the teaching/learning process. Throughout 

, planning for staff development the curriculum specialist must accept and use 

thesie basic learning principles: (1) Give primary consideration to the readiness 

of the learners; If they are not ready it is almost futile to anticipate that a 

- - • - ' » / .■ / ■ / 

particular i^attem of training will tesult in an improved on-the-job performance. 

(2) Make certain that the goals of thf^- learners will affect the significance that 

they attach to the learning opportuni^. This oppot;tunity to learn will only be 

effective if the participants rei^ate the projected experience to their perception 



of the on-the-job responsibility. (3) To facilitate learning, the program m6st 
involve jthe learners* The par|:icipants must be involved if they are to gain 
maximum personal satisf action/f rom the inservice training experiences. (4) Recog- 
nize that learning is a continuous process, in which previous training ^s facilita- 
ted with planned, sequenti^ and folloii^up activities. 

\ ■ ■ . ■ ■ •/ ■ • ' • ■ ' ■ * . 

We Must Provide an Action^ Program . 

An action program j/s imperative. If the program is to £oster continuous 
Improvement of the personnel, it must be an action program. Both the incumbent 
and new teachers frequently need action training when they are to teach courses 
in any of the technical areas. Action programs with all the equipment and hardware 
at hand are the on^y means of preparing teachers to make effective use of new 
teaching devices ^uch as educational television or other audiovisual equipment. 
New media metho^is are constantly and increasingly being introduced into the « 
laboratory andy classrooms. , 

■ ■■ / 
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How Are Needs Assessed? 



- The first step in planning for staff development is^o assess the needs. 

/ ■ 

Such assessment is, of course^ a continuing process. One way the curriculum 
specialifl^ts can keep abreast of the diverse needs of individuals is by reviewing 
needs as experienced by the system and expressed by the staff. This can be 
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""accoopllahed by using que8tlonnalrea» surveys » opli^^on poll8\ gathering data 
' concerning certification and related natters » and by using curriculum study and 
reiearch findings. , f) ^ ' 

Because personnel realities reveal diverse needs » opportunity must be 
provided for many different groups. Members of the teaching staff Include beginning 
teachers » experienced teachers, new to the system, former teachers returning to 
the profession » and teachers In continuous service In the system. Another giroup 
Is composed of established teachers who already,knov more than they are willing to 
apply to the concerns of the school system and the Imprpvement of the Instructional 
program. In addition » leadership training Is also desirable Co. maintain a reserve* 
of candidates for administrative and supervisory positions. Following are some 
techniques that provide the curriculum specialist with specific Information on the 
needs of Individuals and groups: (1) Toward the end of the school year» meet with a 
group or groups composed of beginning teachers » experienced teachers new to the 
system^ and former teachers returning to the profession. Ask for an evaluation of 
the orientation program they attended Almost a year ago and for any other Information 
t^t.wlll guide you In helping teachers In these categories. (2) Establish a line 
of connunlcatlon between your office and all the principals, supervisors and any 
other person In a supervisory or administrative position dealing with the teacher . 
dlrect;ly. For example, a principal may report that his teachers have little or no 
knowledge of programmed Instruction and need to know more about how to spot students 
who need psychological assistance or guldarice. (3) Interview Individual teachers 
as time permits.. In a smaller school system the curriculum specialist may have 
more time to conduct interviews; however, in a larger system these interviews will 
be rather limited and will probably Involve individuals who have problems and ^ 
arc referred to the curriculum specialist by the principal. These interviews 
may also Include individuals who specifically ask fdr help. (4) Provide for a 
feedback channel which will allow teachers/ to get information through tcf you. 

• , . ,48 



Teachers should feel free to call the office to say that th«]r are Interested In 
a workshop or course, either scheduled or tentatively announced, or to provide 
suggestions on other workshops or courses of interest. Some schools nake It a 
policy to send out printed booklets Indicating the workshops or of ^campus . 
courses Jthat are being offered. Usually, on the last page of these 1>OQkletLa l8 

' ' , </:••:• . . ^'^^ 

a form which nay be filled out by the teacher which requests future workshops 
or courses. This Information Is revlcnred \>y ithe curriculum specialist and 
included In the overall plan for staff develop|gient« 

How to Use Questionnaires, Surveys and Opinion Polls 

Questionnaires may be -distributed among teachers asking them thm^ needs. 

s ■ ^ ■ 

These 'frequently give significant clues to needed Inservlce activities. To obtain 
Information on the number of teachers that may be Interested In proposed workshops 
or seminars, the curriculum specialist can use a questionnaire or post a notice on 
, bulletin boards. Use of surveys^of teacher opinion on or reactions to, current 
efforts is a valuable technique In evaluating the total program. Curriculum special 
Ists should not overlook public opinion polla In conniunity surveys as sources of 
clues to needed Inservlce activities. These polls or surveys may reveal that 
teacher groups need to study and Improve such things as reporting, grading, and 
grouping practices, a need'^that teachers themselves may not clearly recognize. 

Gather Data Concerning Certification and Related Matters 

Because certification requirements In vocational education not only vary 
from state to state but. also <;hangye frequently, the curriculum specialist needs 
Information concerning the certification of staff members. It Is * import axit^to 
find out what courses uncertified teachers need for certification, what job 
experience is required and the Information needed for renewal of certificates. 
With the ei]q>hasls being placed on getting baccalaureate degrees. It Is important 
to plan for credit courses either on dT of f campus. Similarly the opportunity 

J 
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to attain advanced degrees should be made available In an organized fashion. ;A 
total survey of professional needs must be nade periodically. In aost systems 
this survey Is made annually. Although surveys need to be made periodically to 
get much of this Information, a large amount of the Information ls*avallable in 
manageable form and may be obtained from the school personnel office* 

Using Curriculum Study and Research Findings 

70 shorten or eliminate the time lag between the need for. and the change in 
cifrriculum, it is nec^sary to correlate inservlce training with study and work 
leading to curriculuiii changes and revised courses of study. The needed inservlce 
activities should be instituted at the same time as the curriculum study, if not 
before. Otherwise, the needed change Is not likely to be introduced in the class-*' 
rooms but reamin with the writer. The curriculum speclalJLat should design Inservlce 
training to bring about changes in the knowledges, skills, attitudes, and values 
of the responsible teaching staff members. ^ 

There are several areas in which vocational education teachers are unprepared. 
Most teachers are not adequately trained in the use of edttcational television or 
individualized instruction. As a result, frequently at the request of teachers them- 
selves, scho6l systems are offering workshops and t^^^rsity courses in these 
areas. Such workshops and courses will be needed for som^^lme to come. The 
number of teachers participating in related inservlce activities increaseS^i^en 
the activity is repeated, and positive results occur as outcomes of inservlce 
activities. The teachers who have not participated in the Inservlce activity 
will be inspired »to take active part in any new activity in that same general 
. area. It is important therefore, whenfthe curriculum specialist is planning 
staff development programs, that preparation be made to offer the activity until 
all those who are interested have been served. Likewise, it is Important 
for the curriculum specialist to. use the results of research. New knowledge, 
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change In Instructional content and iralliods, ' change in the learning t^ory, 
and change In materials and equlpnent require that the sti^f developi^nt progran 
Include activities directed at the performance of the teachers within their 




particular area of responsibility. 

Providing for Areas of Need ' ' \ 

Assessing needs, the first step in planning for Ins^rvlce training for staff 
development. Is simple In contrast to the challenge In meeting these needs. The 



scope of this challenge Is determined by the professional commitment of the staff, 

: . ■ • 'V ■ 

the size and structure of the school system, -and probably the .^J^bands of the 




comnmltyv There are a number of we Unrecognized staff development services^ ^hat 
have been developed over the years, although there may be some additional ones. 
Following are the major services used In most school systei 
1. the orientation of new^ teachers, 

' 2. the organization of school year workshops and study groups, 

• ■ • ■ • 

3. the setting up of campus university course centers, 

4. the establishment of a summer program, 

5. the encouragement of student .^teacher supervision, 

6. the coordination of class and school Inter-vlsltatlon and teacher 

i 

exchange programs, 

7. the promotion of sabbatical leave and attendance at local, state and , 
national conferences, and 

8. a development of programs for leadership training. 
Let*s take each one of these services individually. 

1. The orientation of new teachers^ 

For many /years Industry and government have been requiring new professional 
staff to undergo orientation and preservlce training programs, some of which 
last not weeks but months. School systems should actually follow this practice 
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>^ Adopting practices and techniques that business and Industry have found 
efi^ectlve over the years. Most schools require that all ni^ teadhers^ Including 
those new to the ^^tmm ^ig^f^^flSSI^ teachers returning to the profession » participate 
in the orienta^JLon progri^t^'^ Attendance at these seetTngs would not be optional » 
but mandatory » and the neyly hired teacher would be informed of this fact at the 
time of hiring* As a cur^lculua specialist you would probably be responsible for 
getting involved in this/ program in one way or another. The program should be- 
planfllS^for a prolonged/ period of tlme^ approximately two weeks. 

The primary purpose of these orientation programs is to help new teachers with 
their most immediate problems and with instructional planning and know how. Theae 



three objectives wil^ serve the curriculum specialist in planning: 

a. Welcome ne;wcomers sincerely and warmly as a member of a teem. Generally * 

/ $ 
it is a good idea to have the opening session welcoming speech given by 

/■ ■ • ■ • , 

the superintendent 9 for all are gratified by warm and friendly attention 

from tlieir supervisor and superintendent. This may be followed by a 

social hour at which new teachers can get acquainted with each other. It 

is i^lso a good idea for the superintendent to be presented to the new 

• teachers and members of his/her administrative staff » building principals , 

knd perhaps the school board. The curriculum specialist should make 

her/his rounds » makl||g sure that each newcomer has the opportunity to 

meet with the administrative staff and the supervisory, staff. 

b. Give the new teacher all pertinent information about the system^ the 
assigned school staffs its students ^ and the connunlty. 

c. Give the newcomer individual help in developing the necessary skills 
^ and techniques to do a good Job over as long a period as is necessary^ 

The importance of planning the orientation program carefully cannot be over- 
emphasized. Specifically the orientation should (a) provide an Intcoductlon 
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to the organization and the policies of the school system, (b) explain benefits, 
resources, and services available within the school system and the 
(c)' discuss the professional association and Its activities, and (d) outline 
routines and expectations of the assigned school. 

Orientation practices vary from s^ool to school. In some schools it Is 
' conducted from the central office, by the^central office staff , In cooperation 
with local professional associations and complimented by orientation activities 
within lndlvldual<^ schools. Whatever method of orientation Is used, the activities 
design should give Information on local history, population growth, government, 
educational goals, salary schedules, a school calendar, certlflcatlc^^ requirements, 
and personnel policies and procedures. This * type of Information Is Invaluable %0' 
the newcomer and wll,l actually save the curriculum specialist a significant ^ 
amount o^ time In bringing about the Increase In the newcomers* morale. Schools and 
school -systems that require new teachers to attend prolonged orientation workshops 
have found them well worth the careful planning necessary and the financial Invest- 
ment. Such programs Increase teacher efficiency and the personal feelings of 
security In a new situation'. Preschool workshops or orientation sessions contribute 
to the 'school system's long range goals for staff development. Since one of the 
purposes of orientation Is to provide the teacher help In developing the necessary 
goals and techniques over as long a period as Is necessary, orientation Is mora 
than educatlqn and does not end on a day early In September when new teachers meet 
their first classes. Actually, orientation Is. a part of the. total staff develop- 
ment program and merges with the other ^tlvltles In the total program. In fact, 
as the booklet designed for newcomer^ Is r^j^^^ed from' time to time, the older 
teachers must also be given the opportunity to review some of the changes that are 
Included In the new publication. 

2. Organlging School Year Workshops and Study Groups 

... ■ ^ 

The currlculi^i specialist. In planning workshops, should try to 8chedu].e these 
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woricshops and study groups during the scHool year or in the sunaer according- to 
the school Heeds. UsuejLly these workshops are scheduled 1^ advance and a desclrlp* 
tlve booklet Is given to all Interested teachers/ Most workshops neet for two 
hours, and Include 10 to 15 sessions. These neetlngs may be weekly or at tines 
every other week. attending many of the workshops teachers say earn credits 
toward the renewal^ of their certificates. The curriculum speels|^st must realise 
that these workshops and study groups scheduled during the school year should be 

'v* ^ . 

planned to help teachers (a) Improve their methods of teaching, (b).to become 
more knowledgeable In a subject field, and (c) to Increase their understanding 
of both the children and adults with whom tliey work. Teachers attending some 
study group sessions, meeting with a slow learner or a disadvantaged learner, are 
stltelated to define and develop improved and workable plans and to follow up with 
critical analysis and discussion. Other areas for study groups for vocational 
educators Include the exploration of the various innovations, such as educational 
television, new Instructional materials and equipment, and programmed learning. 

Who Should Be Selected to Teach These Courses? 

Actually the cusrlculum specialist must be aware that there are competent 
people within the organization and outside of the organization whom she/he may 
call upon for assistance. Staff may be selected from within or from eutslde^of 
title school. Principals, supervisors, subject matter specialists, and other 
•resource teachers from Industry may be used, depending on the occasion. If it is 
impossible to g^et somebody from within the system or from the community the 
curriculum specialist can, of course, supplement his/her staff by contacting out- 
side specialists and consultants as they are needed. The curriculum specialist 
should set up workshops and study groups on a system-wide basis. Then participants, 
whether they are teachers or supervisors, can be offered many and varied opportunities 
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from whlcll they too can plan sequential programs built on their own Interests 
and following their own choices • Another aUvanta^e ^Is that the more school situations 



repr^sentcjd In a study group, the greater the breadth of. participants. . 

• • . ■ . * * 6/ . • . 'r • 

3. Setting Up an Of f^campue- University Course <)enter 

The curriculum specialist can be Instrumental In helping teachers 'f;uf 111 
requirements that meet certification requirements by assisting t^em to keep 

aoreast of new technology/ new methods, and by providing them the opportunity for 

t * 

professional Improvement « and status th^t comes with the advanced degiree. This can 
be accomplished by setting Up course centers within the geographical borders of 
the school district. The schools that are set up as centers .should be convenient 
for teachers who wish; to iitt'end. These course centers should be geared to the 
needs pf the^ individual teachers arid selected cooperatively by the public school 
and university personnel. In cooperation Miitfy the university or^co liege, ^he ^ 
curriculum specialist: should strive to provide qualified instructors to teach the 
credilt course. Universities ar^ in ^ the position to hire adjunct professors to 
assisjt in the teaching of these courses. If a good program id provided, participa* 
t ion should be high, Un sojne locarittle^ anywhere from l^ls to 1/2 of the ejfitlre 
staft should participate ij^shWrkshops and credit courses given in, a school center 
within the school district^. 

4. Establishing a Summer Program ' 
: A good staff development program will include activities during the summei: 

when teachers are free from classroom di;^tles. Some schools use local workshops 
at which teachers work full time or perhaps for a month during the supner, while 
ottiers encourage teachers to attend on-campus classes. In those schools which 
schedule summer workshops, teachers work together for periods varying in length 
from one week to as many as six or eight. The tasks are specific and related to 
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f th« l^proveaent of Instruction,* Including the development of (a) the curriculum, 

<b) the teacher's own professional conpetencles or knowledge In certain areas » 

(c) curriculum materials centers, (d) teaching guides, and (e) p|:ocedures for 

differentiation of work accordlH^ to Individual students. ' 

In school systeiB(||wlth summer schools, there Is app<|rt.unlty to use the summer 

f> ■ . * 

sesijsion as a laboratory and demonstration school ^or staff development and 

research purposes. In fact, these purposes provide one reason for having a sumnner 

session. Ihe Ideal summer school situation for training purposes Includes a variety 

of offerings for children Including both remedial and enrichment prbgrams at all 

levels. In scholft systems large enough to offer a summer program, the classrooms 

and laboratories can play an important part In putting on demonstration teaching. 

In this type of situation, you have students attending classe^ that^can be used 

as live demonstratlonclAsses. Even small schools can carry on programs successr 

fully. It possible the sunmer program should be broad enough to Include scholar* , 

ship eld for selected staf^vqiembers wishing to do both gradtiate and imdergraduate 

. work. Host teachet^s In vocational educ^.t Ion will have the baccalaureate degree. 

However, there are those who will have to finish up certain general university 

^"tC requirements to complete their baccalaureate degree. 

When such' aid Is offered, the school system should adopt a clear cut policy 

regaz'dlhg awards. These some if the matters generally Included In policy 

statements:, (a) recipients are expected to pursue studies that will Improve 

thel|*vskllls In the particular subject matter where the school has a recognized 

need,1^) recipients should be able and willing to share their experiences and 

knowledge with of her teachers through various phases of staff development programs, 

*k ^ • ' * > 

and '(c)i scholarships rare not clwfrded to ' applicants who wish to attend a local 

instltut|.on, or to applicants who Intend to'complete work to meet a requirement 

forj a salary Increment. a 
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5m Eiicoilikgln^ School Teacher Supervision, 

Vocational Education Curriculum Specialists need to place emphasis on 
teacher training and Intern programs as well. As they guide a bright and 
eager student teacher In his/her first teaching sltyatloh, the experienced 
coopeMtlng teacher undergoes practical Inservlce training of the highest ^ 
quality. By guiding and Xjonstantly watching the alert student leacher, one 
offers the Individual teacher an Inservlce challenge as well as a practical 
opportunity to keep abreast of the^ latest findings In the field axitt to examine 
his/her own philosophy and -practices. School systems have a responsibility to 
help train teachers %y providing a laboratory experience f(% teacher training; 
and the school system that provides student teachers a gratifying and pleasant 
ej|cp^rtence strengthens Its recruiting program. This Is one way In which you 
can Identify those teachers ^om you wish to hire at some later date. 

Plans and patterns for student teacheif training programs differ. Usually 
during the ^i^Al year In college the student teacher caiHps on a work-study^ 
program In which the participating school provides laboratory experiences. 
However, n^ny systems offer sophomore and Junior education* majors the opportunity 
to visit ^d to observe. In some vocational programs. Individuals are taken 
directly from Industry and after a short 30 hours ses8loi|||n teaching metliodology , 
are placed Into a school system where they will work with experienced teachers 
In learning how to be effective In their teaching. There are several guidelines 
to assist the curriculum' specialist In planning a successful program of this 
type. First, select the cooperating teachers with great care, asking principals 
and supervisors to assist In Identifying those who are capable and who are wiling 
to serve themselves and their profession In Its need and responsibility to train 
Its own members. This Is one of the marks of a true professional*. One of the 
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rasponsiblllties of these teachert will to screen oiit unsuitable candidates. - 
Secondly t provide for meetings with unlVMrslty or college members concerned 

with student teachings at which the objectives of the Instruction are clarified 

within the framework of the philosophy and goals Qf the school system staff 
'menbers. These members include cooperating teachers and often student teachers 

themselves. Discuss common problems and develop workable plans toward their 

solutions. ^ 

Thirdly^ schedule^ seminars at which student teachers » cooperatln^H^acherSt 

and others get new Insights' Into sub^lect matter^ learning theory and the latest 

research. Some schools employ" Intern teachers who have met the requirements for 
.certification and are employed on a regular salary basis. Others have a* good 

background In Industry but lack professional training of the university type. 

During the school y^r^ the school system and college coop^ate^on a joint program 

' > ■ ' 

of supervision to further Intern training. When these Interns complete their 
yiSar of teachings they will attend a sumaer session » frequently their second^ 
at the close of which they will have met the requirements for the master's 
degrcfib. The advantage of this type of training program cannot be overemphasized. 
It ^as a definite ifeffect on teacher turnover. Studies show that the first year 
of teaching Is the most critical; and that more teachers leave at the end of 
their first year than at any other period of their experience. When the college 
and the school syston cooperate to help teachers during those crucial years of 
Induction Into the profession » they are more likely po decide to. remain In the 
school syston. 
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6. Coordinating Class and School Inter-^vlsltatlon 
and Teacher Exchange Programs 

The curriculum specialist should provide for shop teachers and classroom * 
teachers to irlslt other classes and other schools. Although such visits vary 
In duration and purposje^ they have n(;yertheless proved a valuable means of 
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professional growth In many schopl systems. Both the visitor and the school 
visited have had great opportunity to grow In Insight and understanding through 
the exchange of Ideas and Inf o.rmatlon. Whether teachers visit other classes and 
other schools In their own system or go to other dlstrl^s* It Is- up to the 
curriculum specialist to centralize the coordination. This will minimise conflict 
problems and will facilitate cooperation and good will. Tiie higher the educa- 
tional reputation a school system enjoys, the more outside visitors It attracts. 
If requests for visits by outsiders run Into the hundreds* In the course of a 
single year, It Is imperative that the central office coordinate arrangements. 
This will (1) avoid confusion, (2) permit a wider selection of schools to ^ 
visitbd, and . (3) equalize reqiiiats, tliereby lessening the danger of overburdening 
the better known and the more heavily populated schools. A good example of thld 

type of school is the Southern California Regional Occupational Center (SCROC) ^ 

' . - s . 
•*t 

at Torrance, California. This program has a sl,gnificant number of visitatd 4aily '^^^ 

' . ' ■ ^ . f ' ■ ■ 

and is designed in such a way as to accommodate large numbers without ^terfex;iiig 
with clMJifoom operation. v ' 



Teacher exchange progriEims with other cfbun tries offer similar advantagi^s ^ ^ 
for professional growth in addition to p:ontributing to international und.fetstanddl^gV 



Though opportunities in Vocational education are limited in this areil, there are < 

. ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ■ ■ ■*«! 

certain schools that have found it' advantageous to arran^e^ for travel' to ^apdkii 
Germany and Denmark for teachers to gain new experience in new met^dolb'gy. \' ^ 



7* Promoting Sabbatical Leave and Attendance at Local, States ^ 



and National Conferences , v / 

• • ' ^ V - 

Sabbatical leave, usually six months to an academic year, anjfi i^tt'andahcil iat ^ 
conferences both help to increase participant Self it^iSiry , uqfideret?bn^ri| and' 
insight. There is little doubt as to the value of sabbatical l^ave; it Is,' an 
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employed benefit. Industry, government and colleges have long made provision 
for the necessary leave of employees. 

8. Developing Programs for jiaderehlp Training 

A leadership training program should be designed to maintain a reservoir of 
candidates for administrative and supervisory positions who understand the goals, / 
programs, services, and scope of the school program. To accomplish this, the pro- 
gram should (1) Identify and prepare potential leaders, (2) orient beginning leaders, 
and (3) foster contin^^us groi^^h of experienced leaders employed from within and 
without the^ systema thtoi|g]hr organized Inservlqe opportunity/ 



How ^ Do You Select and Prepari^^ Potential Leaders ? 
^ ^ ^Ihere ai^ scfVeral methpds ^f selec^g and preparing potential leaders. 

Here Is an example' of the method used by one school system: \ ^ 

^1. Anjr tc^9|ier who tel<ls a baccalaure^tje dlsgree amd who has a minimum of 
* / ^^^^ yeilrs of v^eachlng experience and' meete other Requirements, may 

participate. ' ^ ''^.f y 

^ V i. .Prlnclpal» andiiliperviaorj^ are requested 'to submit confidential endorse- 

^. . f ,.i|ientsya^ci|; re all pax:t^lclpatlng teachers under their 

. .-.^'.Jtfrlsdlctlotlj ■ --y' v , , ' * . 

* 3r Caadld^tes take^^^'^fcest prepared' by . the Educatl^ynal Testing Service of 

Princeton, Vf^ Jersey, designed to test proifesslonal competency in 
^ r^spfCtYto i%he needs ,ef . the particular School district. The ETS 



/ . ; - battery of tests IncJLudes ^ests on adtaitilstratlon and supervision, 
' -^vS^ English expression. * 



•A, .. 

' Each participant Is In terylei^^ by. a committee composed of a represents- 

. y ■■'^ • ■ ' • , ■ ' ■ •<,.'"■■ 

■f ' , . < . 

r ^ teachers, peers^ principal^, a|id supervisors.- The committee 

' • • • . . • '■." C'-': ■ . 

attempts to; evaluate the ^jfolidwlog ^cliaWcterlstlcs In terms of the 
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applicant's area of Interest: academic preparation, work experience, 
personal appearance, poise, speech, ability to converse fluently and 
Intelligently, and emotional control (there are other factors that 
could be Included). ^ 

All persons lnt«^ested In professional 'advancement aay take a special 
workshop courseVyof f ered by the nearby university. In cooperation with 
the school district; a workshop e^paclally designed to. meet the needs 
"6f the school system. Teachers seeling better underlBtanding of the 
school organization may take this course e<ten though their goal is ^ 
not administration or supervision. Participanfts^ who wish ^university 



I v^niv 



credit may pay tuition to the university. Those wishl^^^^^edlt pay 



nothing ' 

For those who complete the course successfully and for> experienced 
administrators on the Job, an advanced workshop in educational leaders- 
ship is offered. Applicants, are selected by a screening Connlt tee 

r 

which considers all information available and at times interviews the 

r' 

applicant. 



The final step is the assignment to administrative internship. The 
intern, who is on full salary, is relieved of his teaching assignment, 
in full or in part and is required to registe^ at the near}>y university. 
The intern is to take nine semester hou(;^ of credit during the year 
and be enrolled for two semesters at the university to o^lete resi- 
dency requirements for the advanced degree. During the internship, 
interns spend part of the^ time in one or more individual >a^ools and 
part in the central off ice 'df the school syste^. They keep daily logs 
of activities, and the university and school .system use appropriate 

methods to plan each individual program and po evaluate their performance. 

A I 
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The second phase of the leadership program consists of the orientation 
of beginning leaders. lt> Includes seminars, vorkshops, meetings with outside 
consultants and specialists within the system, as these neophyte leaders explore 
and clarify problems of mutual concern. If the role of the Instructional leader 
Is to be fulfilled, he/she needs orientation as much as the teacher. The final 
phase of the program provides Inspiration, stimulation and continuous growth, 
from the country *s ^experienced leaders. In this program, consultants, leaders, 
and experts with national reputations In the field of educational leadership. 

- I 

supervision, curriculum, growth and development, and vocational education, meet 
with groups In seminars, workshops, and discussion groups.* A system such as that 
described Is costly and some of the smaller school systems may not be able to ^ 
afford It. However, It Is possible for very small school to work out 

an Internship program with rotating assignments. 

Q How to Organlzfe the Total Program 

Regardless of the size of the school, an adequate staff development program 
offers a variety of activities designed to meet the inservice needs of a wide 
variety of individuals. The approach must be specific and the program well ^ 
organized. The following are seven guiding principles:; 

1. assume responsibility or delegate responsibility for the program, 

2. integrate with all related services, 

3. consider administrative feasibility, ^ 

4. provide resources, 

5. use the cooperative approach, 

6. provide leadership, and 

7. provide for a wide range of optional opportunities. 
Let's take each one of these principles individually. 
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1. Aaaume Reaponslblllty or Delegate Reaponslblllty for the Program 

It la essential to pinpoint the reaponaibility for developing and maintaining 
a staff development program. This is usually the concern of the chief administra- 
tor who may relegate the responsibility to the curriculum specialist, who in turn 
may democratically assign the development of an inservice program to a staff member. 
However y the responsibility will still rest with the curriculum specialist as this 
is a role assigned by, the chief administrator. It is important to remember that 
professional growth is everybody's concern and yet everybody's job is too often 
nobody's job. Regardless of the school's organizational structure , if4il:he 
superintendent or her/his chief administrative ^officer assigns the responsibility » 
then the curriculum specialist must accept and take over the staff development 
program. As large school systems reorganize, many of them are making clear 

provision for the responsibility of building staff development program9 concurrently 

O 

with the research and curriculum development progractns. In smaller systems, staff 
development may be specified as part o^ the responsibility of the director of 
instruction or an assistant superintendent, depending on the organizational pattern. 

2. Integrate with All Related Services 

Curriculum studies should be a central motive of any strong inservice 
program. A school system intending to build an organized program of ^staff develop- 
ment for improving instruction should not overlook interlrelationships with 
curriculum development and the research on which it is based. Teachers, principals 
and supervisors should be involved in the development, improvement a^ evaluation 
of curriculxim if full implementation of the change in curriculum is 'tSo 'follow. 
All instructional and personal services should be coordinated so that 
growth opportunities arranged for, and conducted through the staff develop- 
ment* program, will be compatible and consistent with the help provided by 

63 
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supervisors » resource teachers » curriculum development workers » instructional 
Mterials specialists » research specialists* consultants t and administrative 
staff. This is particularly important in large school systems where communications 
can break down easily if careful coordination is not maintafned. Leadership 
personnel must be informed and involved so that conflicting interests and opinions 
can be minimized. Unity and consistency are significant goals although conformity 
and repetition must be avoided wherever possible. 

' ' t 

3. Consider Administrative Feasibility 

The curriculum specialist must consider the feasibility of the program from* 
the administrator's point of view. The art of educational administration lies in 
the ability to manage organizational details in such a manner that growth and 
learning are facilitated for all individuals and groups served by the administra- 
tion. 

Although learning is an individual process » the administrator must weigh 
carefully factors^ such as time and facilities » that can either Impede or expedite 
learning. Let's take the matter of tim^. Before embarking upon an organized 

^ program^ the administrator must weigh such things as time* extracurricular 
demands and the general pressures always in operation. Without time to plan and 
prepare » and without the exertion of mental and physical energies conducive to 
LcSaming» neither the most idliling teacher nor the most outstanding leader can 
succeed in an inservlce activity. The .teacher who must sandwich in a university 
course between a faculty mq^ting and a P-TA meeting or advisory committee 
meeting is nojt likely to 'enjoy growth or good morale from any of these experiences. 

' ^e school calendar must be carefully planned so that many activities will neither 
conflict nor, compete for staff time and ability to participate. For example* 
orientation can be clocked in if the calendar does not include a specific period 
or orientati<^ prior to the opening of school. Courses » workshops » and committee 

i\ A 
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Mtttings •hould hm achtdi^lid cm r«$ulmr imym of thm mokt on dmjrn dsslgnrntttd 
in mdvnnctt so that toachars may plan achadulaa* Agalni thla la tha raaponalblllty 
o^i^tha adMlnlatrator» but tha curriculum apacialiat can play an important rola 
in adviaing tha adminlatratlon of thla factor. 

Ragardlaaa of tha aubjact or problam undar acrutlny » |^achara taaant 
couraaa and maatlnga hald in unaultabla facllltlaa. Phyalcal factqra to con-* 
aldar in room aalaction which ara of tan ovarlookad Includa tha aita of tha group » 
▼antilation» acouaticat lighting » aaatlng» raatrooma and rafraafamant accoamoda- 
tiona> and if tha activity takaa placa outaida of tha local achool bmlldingp 
traval dlatanca and parking accommodationa. ^ 

A> Providing Resources - * 

Advance planning is necessary to ensure that the supply of materials and 
equipment is adequate for the agreed-upon activities. The so-called treasure 
hunt approach wears thin vei^ quickly » likewise tha group leader who cannot 
provide for use of appropriate films» slides » recordings or demonstration Equip- 
ment, is severely handicapped. Of even more serious consequence is the fact 
that if teachers are to be encouraged to try new techniques and methods they 
must first learn for themselves the application of new techniques in an action 
program. lo other words » 'the curriculum specialist must set the example. 

The learning resources center, a new innovation for vocational schools, is 
increasing rapidly. Although these centers are intended primarily for students, 

their obvious relationship to teacher training should not be overlooked. A 

I 

survey of practices reveals the need for large scale inservlce training programs 
to train and encourage teachers to use the media available in these centers. 
If the library Is t^my to become a learning resource with television, movie 
projectors, tape recorders, filmstrips,* photographic equipment and picture 
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collactiona, in mddition to tha usual booka and pariodicala, taaehara aniat ba 

glvan help in uaing thaaa davicaa and trainad in tha akilla of; planning for viaual 

•A 

pr^fftntftionsa ^ 

\a Vmit tha CoopTatlv Approach 

Ths typs of staff davalopaant program baing daacrlbad Involvaa cooparatlva 
planning and action with tha achool ayataa, taachar training inatitutiona and 
profaaaional organisationa all playing a part. Hot all achool ayatana can involva 
taachar training inatitutiona and profaaaional organlaationa. All achool ayatana 
can and ahould involva taaehara t adalnlatrativa and aitparviaory paraonnala 

To involva taaehara in a ataff davalopnant actilHLty auch aa vorkahopa, find 
out through tha aurvay, or by othar aaana, vfaat topica or problana thay would 
like to atudy. Sat up vorkahopa or atudy groupa according to tha nuabar of J 
participanta, providing phyaica|U||cilitiaa, aqitlpnant and conpatant laadarahip. 
Involva tha taaehara actively t^0ViO|i| the undertaking in 1) identifying needa, 
2) defining objectivea, 3) planning for nateriala and reaourcea to ba uaed, 
4) carrying out the reconnendifCiona and 5) evaluating the reaulta* To help cretfte 
the cliaate neceaaary for inprovlng inatructiont provide opportunity for teachara 
to participate actively in democratic and group-centered activltiea under enllght- 
mmd and cooperative leaderahipa Secondly , lat then diacuaa topica and nattera 
of their oim chooaing. By doing ao, you not only atinulate their desire for 
laprovenent, you also nlnimlxe the feeling of threat and anxiety ao often prevalent 
when behavioral changea are Involved* In all planning to involve teachara 
cooperatively in ataff developnent activitieat recognise that an organised >|prograB 
is of necessity a two-way procaaa* Hot only mat teacher nead|a be fully recognised 
and efforta nade to neet those needs . the needs of the systen aa a whole . aa 
expreaaed by educational goala, nuat alao be eaphasised^ Theae two important ataff 
developswnt goala can be aucceaafully^ealixed if^ and only 1ft the teachers 



concarned mrm coiuicloutf of both of th«« and coHdtt«d to their attaliiMnt. 

1 . ♦ ' V 

/ ■ ■ * ' » 

How Do You Involva Adainlstratots and SuparvlaoraT 

If tha goala and objactlvaa of staff davalopaant program ara to ba fulfil^ad 
and tha outconaa put Into practlca, tha adolnlatratlva and auparvlsory paraonnajL' 
ttuat ba Invoivad. Usually tha laadatahlp for Introducing nav prograaa doaa not . 
paraaata from tha top dovn. Tou mmy^ aa tha curriculum apaclallst, gat soma 
Indication that soma changas naad to ba made, but usually tha changas will coma 
from tha staff to the curriculum specialist and then on to the administration. 
The Importance of getting your supervisory and administrative support cannot *be 
overempHaslsed. Never Is this caution more appropriate than when the a^lvlty 
consists of writing curriculum materials. If the principal prefers the old 
oatarialst teachers in her/his building are most certain to encounter problems 
when they ^endeavor to Introduce the new into their classes. 

6. Provide Leadership 

Planning for leaders of all staff development activities is a responsibility 
of the person in charge of the program. Leaders of a cooperative effort serve 
more as facilitators and coordinators» and less as directors or dictators. If 
they are also statue leaders (principals'; resource teachers or supervisors) they 
must subordinate the authority of their position in order to create an atmo- 
sphere for growth for all members of the group including themselves. A well 
executed activity » planned and carried out, must provide a luting in which each^ 

individual Involved is valuable, has a contribution to make, and can help stimulate 

i ■ ^ ' 

the thinking powers of others. Even if a so-calle^pitatus leader is available to 

S 

lead or teach a group, this does not guarantee that participants will grow or 
change behavior. The group, leader or teacher muat create an atmosphere in which 
partlcipaii|:s will feel accepted, respected and supported. At the same time, the 
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lMd«r KMC, through praeapt and •xaapl«, win both eh« aeeaptanSa. and tha raapaetl 
support of thm gtoup, If WMbmtm mtm to grow and loam. Ao iforluihopo contliiuo 
to bo hold.yoor aftor yoor* hov loadoro gaiiarally oMrga frott thaaa groupa. Vhaq ' 
participants l^am to aolva prob]L«M of thalr mm chooalng and to ahara In A|pii^on 
aaklngt laadara ara daralopad within tha group. To aaaura a continuoua aOpply of 
thaaa laadara for aiAaaquant vorkahopa, It la na^aaary for tnrrlculifli apacj | ;al l ata 
to aaphaalsa tha Inportanea of tha confaranca Mthod to thoaa on tha taadi|i(* 

ftaff who nay uaa dictatorial nathoda* . ^ 

Ual^kg Conaultanta 

Whan a apaclallat fron a particular flald ia not avallabia within tha lanadlata 
aehool ayatas» tha aarvlcaa of a conaultant say ha naadad. Thoaa In charga of 
ataf f davalopaant ahould ba raaponalbla* not only for dataralnlng whan and what 
kind of outalda halp la naadad* but alao fot obtaining halp approprlata to tha 
activity. Too of tan vocational adticatora ara too proud to aaak halp f ros outalda 
aourcaa. It la tha curriculua apaclallat 'a raaponalblllty tq^ovarcoaMt thla 



attltuda and to ancouraga tha uaa of conaultanta whanavar It la nacaaaary. Thara 
ara daddad advantagaa to ualng conaultanta. In aa such aa tha graaa appaara 
graanar froa afar» taachara and ataff aanbara oftan tand to hold apaclallata froa 
outalda tha dlatrlct In hl^ar aataaa than hoae grown apaclallata. Alao, whan an 
outalda aarvlca la brought to baar on a problaa undac conaldaratloQ, raalatanca to 
changa tanda to braak down aora raadlly. Tha altuatlon uaually changaa by tha 
outalda apaclallat *a vary praaanca. 

Tha conaultant ahould ba aalactad od tha baala of Inalght and know-how 
wltli raapact to tha particular problaa undar atudy. Outatipdlng a]i|^kara can ba 
halpful for InaplratloHjj^and atlau^tlon, but llttla changa occurs aa a raault of 
apaachaa. To bring about a changa, daalgn tha Inaarvlca act^ty ao that* t»a 
conaultant acta In tha auuuiar of a catalyat, or changa agant, whan working with 



the group* ' 

7> Provide for a Wide Range of Optioaa^Opportttaitiea 

The .8^f development actlvltlea muat be many and varied. , Such activities 
will offer all professional personnel many choices tb facilitate individual 
growth and increase competency. Good programs vlll provide for workshops, study 
groups and consultant services; orientation of new teachers; sabbatical leave; 



attendance at local, state, and national confikrend^Tcl^s and school inter-vlsita*- 
tioh; teaching exchanges with sd^ools; leadership training anci administrative 
internships; parfic^atfon in continuous research and cur^culum ^pi^visXotti student 
te«fcher placement and 8vq[>ervl8ion; and the coordilnation of courses provi/oed by 
nearby 'universities. Some aspects of the program are developed and comlucted 
cooperatively with out-of-state as well as local colleges and universities, and 
provide for continuous cooperative evaluation aimed at improving equality, increasing 
the number, and broadening the range of staff improvement opportunities . Although 
the activities mentioned arei carried- out in an organized systematic manner, the 
importance of activities within individual schools under local leadership is not 
minimized. Schools are encouraged to take the initiative in supplementing the 
organized program and are given asisistance as requested. As mentioned previously, 
some schools are not able to p^m and carz^^Hso broad and varied a program: of 
staff development. Whatever the size of ^['iJlc^ however, it is important to 
pffer as wide a range of optional opportunities as possible within the scope of 
the school system's financial capability. ..So^^ldiing of interest for all staff ^ 
members, i^^vldually and collectively, should be included; and if pos^ble,r . j) 

provisions mide for leadership training. ^ . ' 

' * ■ ■ . ■' ■ • • 

Evaluating the Staff Development Program 

As clearly indicated, the major objective of a staff development program is 

to continuously improve the knoyledge. Skills and attitudes of th^ staff members 

69 ■ ^ , 



with ^^^ev to improving the Instructional program* It follows then that the 
staff development program should be evaluated in terms of effects on the staff 
and the educational program* The evaluation of the effect on the teaching staff 
is not enough* It is important that the students be evaluated to see the effect^ 

I the s^ff development program has had upon them and the results of the learning 

1 that has taken place* 

I / • ■ ■ ■ . 

I Evaluation is basically a judgment process* To arrive at sound judgments, 

collect 9 analyze, combine^ and coordinate di^fereiit types of data from different 

sources* Use all data^rand all judgments based on those data, as a guide for 

Improving the program. Evaluation is a means toward improvement, not a goal of 

the prografn. The nature and scope of the staff development program will dictate 

,the intent of evaluation; however plans should provide for these steps: 1) major 

outcomes of the total program, 2) major outcomes of the individual activities, 

and 3) morale considerations. 



Measuring the Outcomevjof the Total Program 

Measuring tHe effect of the total program means measuring the impact on 



the school system of all activities included in the framework of the total 
program* If judgments are to be sound, data from different sources and different 
types of sources must be collected and analyzed. Gather significant information 
Hthrough interviews and systemrwlde surveys and from every other source available* 
Use objective evidence wherever possibli^^, as for example, in measuring 1) staff 
reaction and attitudes, 2) instructional mre^ Improveinent, and 3) personnel 



data. • ■ "'/I 

Staff Reaction and Attitude ^ % , 

To obtain the reaction of staff mendb^ers to the/ total prOgran^i;^^^^ 
basis ch« principal techniques are surveys and personal,' Incervlewti. Professional 
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personnel react most favorably to the following activities: 

Y\ 1. workshops in summer in which practical methods ^ techniques and use of,» 
y materials and equipment are demonsprated and shared; ^ :^ '"'^ 

2. vis^ts-^o other schools and classrooms, 

%• on-the-job help from staff or resource people and consultants,* 

4. act;ivlties that increase participant's understandli^ of "the ^group process 
for problem soiling, 

5. activities in which participants study instructional and learning theory, 

and ^ 

- ' ' . ^-^ ^- ■■ ■ 

6« information-givlpg sessions with opportunl^t^^o exchange ideas and^ 

.pinions such as- supervising student teachers, leadership training, 

parti-cipating in action research, c^rrl^ulum deve^jlopment workshops, ^ 

attending conferences, attending summer , school, serving on advisory, , 

'committees, visiting business and industry establishments. ^ 

If the evaluation is to be ohjec:tive, the S||rvey instrument or rating sheet 

* .■ ' " 

must provide space for negative comments, and every skilled interviewer should . 
seek information from participants on^'how the program ca^^e ipiproved. ^^e 
following Ust of conditions to which part icipant|i react unfavorably should serve 
as. a guide to planning 3ftll activities in the program. In other words, this is 
what turns off taiost o*f the participants in any of the staff, development programs: 
1. ip^o^leadership^ 
. 2. lack of skill of meiidl>ers of the group or workshop in group processes 
(this would include noncontrlbutors, domlnators, or perscms who lack 
interest or are unwilling to accept responsibij^y) , 

3. poor planning, ^ 

'A 

4. lack of time, 

5. too much repetition, ^ 7jL 



6. not enough dlf ferentlatl^ftiy 
7« inappropriate or too little use of consultant-help^ 
8« pressure to participate, and 
9. too large a group • ^ 

In general, the most effective activities are ^^^^ that enable participants 
to recognize their own grovth processes, ^urrloiij^f^'speclalists must avoid » at 
all costs, monotony, repetition^ and waste af time. In short, teachers have a 
right to expect that those guiding them will apply all that is known abrout the 
teaching/ learning process • 

Instructional Program Improvement 

In search of information on the quality and c(nq>etency of teaching, the 
curriculum specialist must study the results of standardized IntelllgeacQ and 
achievement tests of pupils. Placement of teachers in Industry or business and 
their resulting competencies is another indication of the effectiveness of the 
program. The curriculum specialist must compare test* results each year wlth^'those 
of the previous year or years, to detect the deviation and underachlevement and 
to discover if there are any weaknesses in the teaching program. If test results 
are not satisfactory and the causes are related to Inadequate teaching, it 1^ th^ 
responsibility of the curriculum specialist to make. plans immediately ^ to provide 
appropriate inservlce activities. ' 

School systems that send a high proportion 6f their graduates to Junior 
college or universities usually study carefully the college records of their 
former students. School systems that^feature vocational tralnijpig are beginning 

to inquire about the work records of graduates who enter business or industry. 

v. 

Records are usually easily obtainable from recent graduates. Efforts must be made 

" ■ . h * 

to maintain a continuous follow-up of graduate records so that, areas of weakness 
as well as strengths can be identified. ■ ^ 
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In addition to Significant information related to pupils* aehievenpitVln ^ 
subject natter and skills, the curriculum specialist will need information on 
their physical, emotional, social, and pergj^al development. Some of this li^ 
tion will be difficult to come by and also difficult to analyze since it may tend 
to be subijective rather than objedtive. Efforts are being made in some schools 
to obtain this information, but imich more needs to be done. 



Personnel Data 

The curriculum specialist can investigate the teacher turnover statistics 
and reasons given for leaving. The Study of turnover data in terms of nunober of 
years service,' subject (s) and level taugjht, may reveal clues to inservlce needs. 
For example, if many teachers leave after the first year, this is usually an 
indication that the school system needs a more effective orientation program and/or 
possibly better follow-up during the first year. Help must be available and be 
given at tlil time the new teacher is' in need* of Itv This is especially true of 
people coming directly from business and industry who feel a little apprehensive 
'•about Joining academically prepared colleagues. 

The curriculum specialist s hould not underestimate 4iihe importance of the 

first year follow-up. What happens during the teacher's first year is probably ^ 
more significant than the'^ initial and brief orientation period. A high turnover 
rate in a particular field may be attributable to th6 need for intensive teacher 
training as a result of new developments in the field. 

MeasurinR the Outcomes of Individual Activities 

To evaluate the effect of individual activities such as workshops, a study 
group, or a university course, currlculirf^ specialists laust base their Judgment 
on observed behavior. This technique is superior to an opjf^on survey or individual 
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- »* / *^ ■* * . . ' , ■ • ' ' 

' '.iltf^^^ew^ 'EY^^ t|te"5l08t c«prefulj^ cbnistnicted ratlag sheet can do little H 

re chan 'cte^ird vhaC*.l^^der8l of Indivf^dual activities should linov If they^ apply 

j^.f of^*ohskr^Bt±6n*y To^ipt. a true evaluation of an inservice activity 

^ the cu^^t^iiia sp^^ on 1) an actual observation of 

t , . ^ whether th^ partl^i^aitt^'s behavior has been altered as a result of the activity 

' ' - ' ." * ■// / . • . c 

; - ; ; and 2) the e^^cj| th#t cl>ange of behavior has had on the participant's students. 

One of ^he best techniques for securing desired Information Is the anecdotal 

' record. i 

Measuring Change In. the Behavior of Participants 

One can evaluate the effect of an lx|servlce activity as positive when teachers 
put into classroom or labbratory practice those nev concepts and skills acquired 
as a result of their participation. For example, following a workshop designed 
. to train and encourage teache):&-to use audiovisual equipment to better advantage, 
requests to the instructional materials center for films, fllmstrlps, and slides 
^ tend to increase markedly. Though the nuxnber and frequency of requests ma^ vary 
among participating teachers, any marked increase proves that the goal of the 
activity was partially achieved • 



Keasuring Effectiveness in the Classroom or Laboratd^ ' 

One can evaluate more fully the effectiveness of an activity by determining 
whether or not learning has been facilitated. Increased use of instructional 
materials by a teacher is, of itself, no guarantee 'that learning has taken place 
or that the pupils have changed their behavior. Conclusions should be ba^ed on 
classroom use of materials and evidence of student gl^th and learning, as well ds " 
such factors as how appropriate the material is to the content being taught, the 
level and int^rfest of the pupils, and whether or not the activity has resulted 
in teaching skills improvement. j ^ . 
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Morale Is Important 

Morale, a simple word but difficult to explain. Is certainly related to 
motivation. It can be defined as the wl^^l^to do or the desire to achieve bigger 
aiid better things, to be Important, to grow. Certainly no person Is highly 
motivated, who does not also haye a high level of morale. Morale Is not an end 
In Itself, but a means pf obtaining better results. It grovs out of the Intangible 
climate or environment In vhlih people work. In a school system, morale Is the 
feeling of well-being that Induces all people to pull together to Improve educa- 
tional opportunities for students. * 

If extraneous circumstances do not cloud the atmosphere, morale is generally 
high In a school 'system that provides: 1) good working conditions under good 
administrators, 2) good salary, and 3) good opportunities for professional growth \ 
and advancement. . " * ' . y 

Morale is , even more difficult to measure. than to define, but an astute 
curriculum specialist can easily detect evidence of its pr^ence. If personnel 
take pride in their achievements, they are stimulated to search actively and 
open-mindedly for, ways to/4mpcQve their performance. If they do not^^lltow 
enthusiasm and. concern fos^^dlplls In the community they serve, then certainly 
morale is at a very low ebb. When evaluaAng Inservice activities and experiences 
for their contribution to high morale, consider questions such as these; 

1. Are the experiences cooperatively planned? 

2. Are decisions coi&cemlng program changes made cooperatively and on the 
basis of the most objective data possible? 

3. Does the group feel free to ask for assistance? 



4. J)oea the group feel encouraged toward realizing its full potent^l? 

5. Are channels of communication established so that ideas can flow 
freely to the center of*^ control, and from It to ev^ry group and 
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Individual? ^ | 
6. Are both fomal and Infonaal connunlcatlon duly recognised? ' 
1. Are the policies and procedure^ that serve as a framework for the 

operation of the schools comprising the systems, readily available 

to the total staff? - . 

8. Are several means established for two-way communication regarding 

Interpretation and need for change of existing poll clef^d procedures? 
If the answer is "y^" each case, then the Inservlce program is playing 
a major role In contributing to high morale and j^rofessional comDd.tment and 
development of the school staff. Improving teacher effectiveness in the class* 

room is the major goal of staff development programs and the major concern of 

f ■ ' ^ . * ' ' 

all school systems regardless of size, wiealth, pr structure. 



The elem^a£Q of staff developmenr ]pr3|x:^^ discussed are apip 11 cable to all 
school systems even if needs are confined to smaller numbers and there is less 
Variation among professional personnel. 



Conclusion 

The curriculum specialist plays an Important role in the planning and 
organizing of a program of staff development for vocational education personnel. 
What the specific responsibilities will be in the staff development process is 
dependent upon the school system and the exact responsibilities relegated by the 
Immediate supervisor. Administrators who do not have the insight to develop 
programs of staff development must be encouraged by the curriculum specialist 
to do so. In the £lnal analysis, it is the currlci||gB spec who ha^a 

well organized, written program baited upon a sound rationale, and concrete 
facts and figures, who is able to inspire the administrator to promote and to 
develop staff development programs for vocational education personnel. 
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